GREAT EDUCATORS OF THREE CENTURIES
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His Encyclopaedic but Humanistic Curriculum
It is not, however, the study of classics in itself that
Milton opposes, but the constant harping upon grammar
without regard to the thought of the authors, for "though
a linguist should pride himself to have all the tongues,
that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he have not studied
the solid things l in them as well as the words and lexicons,;
he were nothing so much to be esteemed as any yeoman |
or tradesman competently wise in his mother dialect!
only." In this statement, as well as elsewhere, it i^
obvious that by 'things' Milton meant ideas and not
objects. Even in his recommendation of a most en-
cyclopaedic program of studies, which is usually one of
the marks of the sense realist, he seems to imply the ' hu-
manistic' rather than the 'sense' realism, although he
wrote half a century after Bacon and was a younger con-
temporary of Comenius.2 While his curriculum includes
large elements of science and manual training, and es-
pecially emphasizes a knowledge of nature, it affords
the broadest training in Latin and Greek, and, after the
fashion of broader humanism in general, undertakes to
teach agriculture through Latin, and natural history,
geography, and medicine through Greek. On the whole,
1 Italics not in the original.
2 The Tractate is dedicated to Samuel Hartlib, who was also the friend
and patron of Comenius, and a well-known sense realist.   See footnote
on page 2.